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WORK FOR IDLE HOURS. 



By Mrs. Mary C. Hungerford. 



Quite a novelty in home made card receivers 
is a tall bamboo stand with a standard made in 
the usual style for small tables, with three rods 
crossed and ebonized, and a pine top, oval in 
shape, a little more than a foot long, and of 
proportionate width. This is covered with blue 
satin quilted in fine diamonds. A shallow valance 
of satin with a border of blue silk chenille fringe 
two inches deep, is fastened with gimp tacks to 
the edge of the oval top. An edging of antique 
lace but little over an inch in width is set on 
with the selvedge down, the points making an 
upright rim to keep the cards from falling off. A 
fall of the same kind of lace deep enough to cover 
the satin, but allow the chenille fringe to appear 
below it, is next tacked on with the selvedge 
joined to that of the reversed edging. It might 
be well to overhand the two laces together before 
fastening them to the table, but in that case, the 



ed upon a card, and another decorated card may 
bear the guest's name, at whose seat it will be 
placed. These ornamented cards cost from fifty 
cents to five dollars apiece, according to the value 
of the paintings upon them. Satin or silk favors 
painted by hand are more expensive. 

At a lunch given to six girl graduates by one 
of their class, the favors were fifty dollars each ; 
they were bouquets of pink and white rose buds, 
with the long stems drawn through a bracelet 
and tied with broad cream satin ribbon with the 
menu printed upon one end, and the guest's 
name and a tiny sketch painted upon, the other. 

But it is seldom that such expensive favors 
are called for, and simpler devices find a readier 
market. One pretty style is a small square of 
white surah satin raveled on the edge to form a 
fringe and folded like a fruit napkin with one 
side turned back to make a little pocket into 
which the menu card is slipped. Upon the 
folded back piece is a painted motto and some 
floral decoration ; on the other corner the name 
and the date of the festivity put on with a brush. 

Silk or satin fans of diminutive size are 



will have to be stitched up on the wrong side, 
like a bag, and turned, it would be best to leave 
the lettering till after that process is over. 

Beautiful serviettes, to lay upon a tea or coffee 
tray, are made entirely of drawn work, or only a 
very small centre of linen is left, and that is 
generally covered with embroidery. Some of the 
drawn work is beautifully elaborate, but an 
effective, simple style is executed by drawing out 
the threads on a square of white or cream 
butcher's linen in a checker board pattern, that 
is, a stripe of plain linen, three quarters of an 
inch wide, then a stripe equally wide with all the 
lengthwise threads drawn out. 

Having done all across the cloth one way, 
make the same alternation of stripes the other 
way from edge to edge ; this leaves a number of 
small solid squares which must each be covered 
with a loop stitch daisy or star, done in linen 
flourishing thread. With the same thread run a 
line through the drawn out spaces, taking up a 
narrow bar of threads at a time, and turning the 
needle to double them back upon the preceding 
bar. It is impossible to convey the exact idea by 
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SOME ECONOMICAL DECORATION. 



narrowest one must be held more tightly in 
sewing them than the wide. 

With a brush carefully cover the lace with a 
liquid preparation of white glue or any pale 
stiffening medium that will dry immediately. 
After the lace is wet with the glue, take a soft 
cloth and wipe gently, dabbing it as people clear 
starch muslins, otherwise the glue will fill the 
interstices between the bars with a filmy glaze 
that will destroy its beauty when finished. As 
the lace dries, straighten it into the proper 
position, flaring the upper row slightly, in the 
manner of a work basket edge ; when quite dry 
gild and varnish all the lace, and wind a twisted 
chenille cord of the same shade as the fringe 
around the edge of the table. 

Many ladies with slender store of pocket 
money find an agreeable method of increasing it 
by filling orders for lunch and dinner favors. 
Those who give very elegant entertainments — 
knowing that the menu cards will be retained by 
the guests as souvenirs of the occasion — are 
anxious to have them original and handsome, and 
on this account prefer to have them decorated by 
hand. The actual menu may be written or print- 



elaborately ornamented with lace and painted 
flowers, game bags covered with silk netting, 
painted guitars and tamborines, small plush 
covered dust pans with the menu printed upon 
an oval placque of bristol board, or satin upon 
the centre, and all possible devices that will 
afford a field for decoration are adopted for 
favors. 

Among those which are newest is an imitation 
soda cracker, skillfully made of white silk with 
an interlining of thin wadding to give it the 
required puflfiness; a slight sprinkling of violet 
powder upon the cotton will make the souvenir 
desirable for a sachet. The dents pricked with a 
steel point in the original biscuit, are carefully 
imitated by making the depressions with an in- 
visible stitch. The delicate brown acquired by 
baking is perfectly given to the counterfeit by 
scorching the silk irregularly after the cracker is 
finished. 

The name, and sometimes the menu, is 
printed upon a square of silk or satin which 
forms the reverse of the biscuit, but the dents 
must be made upon the right side before the two 
are sewed together. As three sides of the squares 



description, but samples can often be seen on the 
better kinds of toilet towels as a heading to 
fringe. 

Any gentleman who sits at the head of his 
own table will be glad to hear of such a fashion 
as a carving cloth. Perhaps he will be even more 
pleased to find one provided when he dines with 
a friend, and good naturedly assists with the 
carving. It is mortifying to besmear, at the very 
beginning of dinner, an elegant table cloth whose 
snowy immaculacy is its greatest beauty, but 
even the greatest care will not keep greasy 
fragments from falling beyond the margin of the 
dish. 

The carving cloth — which may be removed 
before the dessert is served — is made of a generous 
square, or, rather, oblong piece of white butcher's 
linen, hemstitched all around with an inch wide 
hem, and trimmed on three sides with Russian or 
heavy Cluny lace. Sometimes these cloths are 
ornamented in the corners with figures of game, 
done with outline stitch in indelible cottons, but 
they are prettier without the addition of color. 

The Japanese, or crazy quilt fashion, that 
began so modestly, has actually become a craze, 
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and it will soon be hard to find a family where 
no member has been attacked with the harmless 
rage. Perhaps it is not altogether harmless 
either, for time, money, and eyesight all pay 
heavy toll when a really elegant quilt is made. 
One learns elaboration from another's experience, 
and each finished quilt is handsomer than the 
last. 

Some of them are valued at three hundred 
dollars; and if the maker's time had a money 
value, the sum would be quite insufficient, for 
there is hardly an inch upon the most elegant 
ones that is not decorated with embroidery. 

Very elegant satins, brocaded silks and velvets 
are selected for a quilt, and the very costly 
brocades used for the tablier, and vests of rich 
evening dresses, are freely purchased in small 
quantities for introducing into the blocks compos- 
ing a quilt. For an ordinary sized one sixteen 
blocks thirteen inches square will be required for 
the centre. Each should have a foundation of 
plain muslin, and the scraps of all shapes and 
sizes are sewed to this till the 
square is entirely covered. There is 
said to be no method in the ar- 
rangement, but as far as color is 
concerned a good selection gives a 
finer result. 

The scraps with the edges turned 
in and overlapping are only basted 
upon the muslin, and some fancy, 
or feather, or herring-bone stitch, 
worked in embroidery silk over the 
join of each piece. Squares, dia- 
monds, crowns, stars, jugs, vases, 
fans, horse shoes, sunflowers, daisies, 
and sprays and flowers of all sorts 
are then wrought at random upon 
the pieces wherever there is a plain 
spot large enough to accommodate 
them. Velvet leaves are also ap- 
plied with couching of gold thread, 
and the leaves and flowers of many 
of the figured stuffs are outlined 
with gold thread, and everything 
that the embroiderer's needle is 
capable of is done to add to the 
beauty of the spread. 

After the blocks are all done, 
they are sewed together, and the im- 
pression of their squareness done 
away with by craftily covering the 
seams with any disposition of em- 
broidery or applique" that will dis- 
guise them. 

Frequently some of the pieces 
are allowed to lap from one block 
to the other, to avoid regularity. 
When properly done, according to 
the highest authorities, a quilt 
should appear to have been made 
on one large foundation and not 
pieced in blocks, such piecing being 
done simply for convenience in 
handling. 

The border is rather a critical 
point and a matter for individual 
taste. Sometimes it is a band of 
diamond-shaped pieces of a single 
shade of satin, secured with briar- 
stitch upon a black satin ground. 
Another fancy is for a peacock blue 
satin band with large pomegranates, 
poppies, or lotus flowers worked 
upon it in some of the long, quickly 
worked stitches known to embroid- 
erers. 

Artistically considered, the hand- 
somest border and the one best de- 
signed to throw the mosaic centre 
into fine relief, is a broad band of red or pea- 
cock blue plush, without any decoration upon 
it. A fringe of chenille balls may be added to 
the lower edge all around, or only upon each side 
of the quilt. 

The lining should be of some bright colored 
satin quilted in diamonds. Soft cotton wadding 
is preferable to wool wadding, because moths, if 
foiled in other directions, will not be hindered 
even by the silken cover from pursuing their 
researches for food in such rich pasturage. 



idea too far ; its use became fashionable, and those 
who considered or wished themselves in style, or 
to be considered so by others, had a dado in the 
hall, parlor, and dining-room, and sometimes the 
bed chambers also, until the excess of dado became 
so tiresome that to-day some people do not want 
it used in any part of their houses. It seems to 
me that the one extreme is almost as bad as the 
other ; the dado, if properly placed and used, is a 
most useful as well as very ornamental arrange- 
ment, and in halls or dining-rooms it is especially 
appropriate where there is not much furniture, as 
in halls or in dining-rooms and stairways where 
the lower part of the walls would seem blank 
when the chairs are placed around the table. 

In most parlors, however, there is so little of 
the lower wall surface exposed, unless the room be 
very spacious, that the dado can be very well 
dispensed ; if they are used they are apt to be 
very much hidden by the furniture, and besides 
there are so few dados of suitable design for parlor 
decoration that it is a difficult matter to find one 




browns, ochres, olives, dull, low-toned blues, of 
dark shade, are very suitable when used on 
stairways. The pattern should run horizontally or 
at right angles with the walls of the house, never 
following the incline of the stairs ; where the dado 
is used it is well to remember that, to have a good 
effect, the paper above it should not only be 
lighter in tone, but its designs should be propor- 
tionately smaller or unpretentious. The impro- 
priety of placing above a dado a pattern that is 
larger or more pronounced than the dado, ought 
to be evident to any person of taste. 

As a rule, a dado looks best where the wall 
paper is rather plain, simple in design, and in few 
colors ; the best finish for the top of the dado and 
to separate it from the wall paper, is a wooden 
molding. A paper border may be used in connec- 
tion with the molding either above or below the 
molding; if below, the border should be appro- 
priate in color and design to the dado, if placed 
above the molding and at the lower edge of the 
wall paper, it should harmonize with the paper. 
In height the dado should always 
be high enough to bring the top 
finish or molding a little above the 
backs of the chairs ; consequently 
rooms with very low ceilings are not 
adapted to the use of the dado, as 
the dado would seem out of propor- 
tion to the wall, and if made lower 
than the chair top would have an 
unsightly appearance. 

Flock papers that have the de- 
sign represented several times until 
it is, in relief, projecting beyond the 
surface of the paper about £ of an 
inch or more, make admirable dados ; 
this description of paper is expensive, 
but if well secured to the wall and 
painted after it is put on, in flat 
oil color of some rich but subdued 
tone, haying two coats of paint ap- 
plied, is economical because, though 
its first cost is greater than that of 
the ordinary wall paper dado, it 
will last for a very long time. The 
walls may be repapered as often as 
is necessary, and the flock can be 
re-painted to harmonize; a more 
elaborate effect can be gotten by 
enriching the dado with gilding or 
with more than one color. 

When a dado is used, the sur- 
base and door and window frames 
should be as dark or darker than 
the color of the dado; the same 
colors may be used, or they may be 
in tones that are in great harmony. 
If the wood be walnut let the dado 
be rich olive brown, or dull blue or 
a gold brown ; be careful to have 
the color soft, not having a raw or 
hard look; when the wood is red, 
terra cotta red, or rich reddish 
ochre, light Indian red would be 
appropriate. 



DADOS. 



By R. H. Pratt. 



The use of the dado. When the dado, as a 
wall decoration in paper hangings was introduced, 
it was a novelty that soon became quite popular 
for several reasons, but principally because of the 
protection it afforded that part of the wall that is 
most likely to become injured or soiled, but with 
our usual proneness to excess we carried the dado 



DESIGN FOR CORNER OF CEILING. 

that is appropriate. Many dados are exceedingly 
bad in- design and color, and are very far from 
what a proper dado should be ; it should seem a 
sort of foundation or base from which the upper 
ornamentation comes and upon which it rests, 
but it is not uncommon to see light vine orna- 
ments, delicate flowers, birds, etc., on dados ; some 
of them iiave a series of pictures, reproduced over 
and over around the wall. This is bad, and di- 
rectly contrary to the dado idea. 

In ornament, the dado should be rather 
structural or built up, or of the tiles description, 
or paneled, with a conventional treatment not 
having that freedom and grace that is proper in 
the frieze because of its being the top and the 
final finish of the wall decoration ; in color the 
dado should be darker than the wall paper, or as 
it is generally called, the screen, and frieze above 
it, the frieze being the brightest and lightest, the 
screen more neutral or darker and more subdued, 
and the dado darkest of all, thus giving a feeling 
of stability and strength to the decorative effect. 
For stairways the dado is admirable, geometrical 
or tile patterns in dark colors such as maroons, 



We naturally look for imposing 
porticoes to buildings of great area 
and height, with facades richly 
dressed. Some porticoes so stunted 
as to resemble the entrance to 
crypts, and others, though exter- 
iorly worthy of the structure, have 
their value as decorative features 
reduced by the discovery that the 
lintel reaches far beyond the ceiling 
of the hall, possibly enclosing the 
window of a principal apartment, 
and so to this extent are veritable shams, deceiv- 
ing the eye as to inner construction. There is no 
beauty in want of consistency or inappropriate- 
ness. As instances of well-considered porticoes — 
not mere appendages or attachments, but incor- 
porated in characteristic features of style with 
their structures — we may point to the Wells, the 
Williamsburgh Bank, the Boreel, and the Iron 
and Coal Exchange buildings. 



Messrs. John A. Lowell & Co. have in 
hand the engraving and publishing of a large 
picture (copyrighted by Wolfe and Ryan of San 
Francisco, Cal.,) of Washington, Lincoln, and Gar- 
field. The portraits are half life size, and it is 
needless to add that the steel plate is being en- 
graved in the most thorough manner. Besides the 
portraits, the Washington Monument, Washing- 
ton ; Lincoln Monument, Boston ; and Garfield 
Monument, Washington, will be faithfully repro- 
duced. Messrs. Lowell & Co. have engaged to 
finish the work about October 1st. 



